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INTRODUCTION 


moved to a small northern community in a town of 
1,500 a year and a half ago for work reasons. I used 
to live near the ocean in a major city and never 
wanted for things to do. A big hobby of mine was 
board games and Dungeons and Dragons. I had been 
a dungeon master for my friends and we had a 
regular group, which was one of the hardest things to 
leave behind. Once I got to my new town, I put my books on 
the shelf and made peace with them being for display only. 


While in my town, I walked around to get a lay of the land. 
While I walked past the coffee shop (the only coffee shop), I 
saw Settlers of Catan prominently display. I went in and 
struck up conversation about the games with the owner. He 
told me they had a board game night every Friday night. His 
collection was awful, but mine was not. 


A few Fridays later, I started bringing in my own game and 
started to see regular people showing up. During one of these 
games, the owner said the game reminded him of his old 
dungeons and dragons games. I mentioned that I used to be a 
dungeon master and he asked me if I would run DnD for 
some people. 


Well, of course I would 


We agreed to meet up on the weekend and make 
characters and we did just that. Fast forward to our first 
session and 3 players didn't show up, but 2 people I did not 
know showed up with characters. The next session, one of 
those players was missing and another new person showed 
up. Then people stopped missing sessions, but the new 
people didn’t stop coming to sessions. We were averaging 
groups of 10 people and it was pure chaos, but everyone was 
having fun. Everyone except myself. 


I knew that this was the first time everyone had played 
Dungeons and Dragons, and I did not feel like I was giving 
everyone the experience they deserved. We were all adults 
with adult schedules, so scheduling was hard and people 
were being left out due to the majority. This is not what I 
wanted. I believed Dungeons and Dragons was all about 
inclusivity. That is when I came up with the concept of a 
setting being the story, and the players could dictate their 
actions. 


This approach proved to be a massive success and the 
group continued to grow. More adjustments were made, 
more players were added, and a year and a bit later, we have a 
very successful “The West Marches” game group with 26 
players and averaging 2 games a week. 


It is with this experience that I hope to share some advice 
for dungeon masters who want to try this game style out. 


How To BUILD A SETTING 


The most important thing to a West Marches style 
campaign is the setting. Your players need places to go, 
things to do and a place to rest their head. You also need to be 
cognizant of the size of your setting. If you are running a low 
magic setting, you need to have a way your players meet up if 
they are on other sides of the world. 


In my campaign, I started 4 small neighbouring towns in a 
corner of the world that was secluded from the rest of the 
world, with the biggest of them being the main setting. That 
way, the players could be in any town and only be a short 
walk from each other. A map is an important asset. The 
dungeon master should have his own map with various 
locations, headquarters and important locations already 
plotted. You should also give a map to your players, but their 
map should have nothing except for the land. Encourage your 
players to take notes on their maps. This allows every player 
to have their own personal map with various personal 
locations. I have noticed that my players get together to 
compare and share maps to maximize their information. 


In my experience, it is easier to start small and grow. We 
started with a town, but as players added story from their 
characters and it explored, I have grown the world to match 
which, has created a large, shared world. 


WHAT ABOUT THE STORY? 


This is easily the hardest aspect of the game. I think that 
there should be two stories that unfold for the players. The 
first story is the story of the world. What is the overarching 
plot of the game? What is changing in the world as a result? 
The second story is the player's personal story. 


In regards to the overarching story, I have a few thoughts. 
The most important thing about the big story is that it is not 
an apocalyptic scenario, the world is not at risk of ending, 
and no one has to become a god to combat the big bad evil 
guy. You have to be able to answer the question: What 
happens if they good guys lose? 


My story is a simple one. An invading force has come to the 
continent and already essentially won the war. The setting 
the players are in is the last of the free land where everyone 
has fled to. The general consensus is not if the bad guys take 
over, but when will the bad guys take over? 


What happens if the bad guys win? Time jump. New 
government. Same setting. The bad guys, however, are based 
on a truly evil version of the Roman army and don't seem to 
care about the people they conquer. The campaign started 
with not a lot of nuance, which made sure all the players 
morally opposed the bad guys. 


Eventually, the villains grew more nuanced. Some players 
learned that the army is being forced to fight, others have 
learned that life under their control is not bad. A select few 
players have learned that the "big bad guy's” plan is not about 
world domination, but uniting under a single government. 
This has created new dynamics in the player group between 


players and created interesting story organically. 


The players story requires far more work on the dungeon 
master’s part. I think it is best to let the players come up with 
their back story, and bring it to you and you workshop it 
together to make it work for the setting. The players should 
have a story that is somewhat unique to them, whether it is 
hunting someone from their past, looking for a loved one, or 
any of the other cliché stories we know and love. As the 
dungeon master, it is up to you to make sure these stories 
progress and keep that player engaged. 


In my experience, however, you can mitigate that work. The 
easiest way to do this is to encourage players to have stories 
together, whether they are half siblings with a common goal, 
from the same mercenary group, etcetera etcetera. 


You can also force this upon them by having their story 
intertwine with another player’s story. One player is looking 
for the man who murdered his brother a few years prior, well 
that person also happens to be the assassin for a gang that 
another player is trying to dismantle and a third player has 
recently been wronged by. It makes less work for the 
dungeon master and when the players realize they have 
things in common, it is a pretty magical moment. 


This is also important for the players as it will allow them 
to organically set up a session with their goals in mind. 


CONSISTENCY IS KEY 


To keep your world feeling like it is living and breathing, 
you need a few items. A world map is nice. A map of the 
setting is crucial A map of the town is an absolute luxury. A 
journal, however, is an absolute must. Immediately after, if not 
during, a session, you should have detailed notes about what 
happened, why it happened, who was there and when it 
happened. You, as the dungeon master, must do this because 
the players are absolutely doing this. We are human (in real 
life) after all and are prone to mistakes. Those mistakes can 
break the world for a player, however. 


In my campaign, I had set up a story for one player, which 
had involved an NPC adventurer pretending to be different 
people while getting close to the PC. That PC had died 
suddenly and unfortunately that story ended. Instead of 
wasting those NPCs, I had pivoted that story to another 
player who was adjacent to the story by making that NPC 
also an NPC that PC2 had run into. Once it was revealed, the 
player told me that it was not possible because the NPC had 
fought the NPC that was unique to him at one point. He was 
right, I had messed up and he felt like I was making things up 
as I went. I failed him as a DM. 


Now I take very detailed notes and include the information 
the PCs missed, or what they do not know yet so it does not 
get lost in the aether. This journal has saved my skin a few 
times now, where I wanted to introduce a story for a PC after 
the fact, but my notes showed another PC could solve it in a 
moment. Your DM journal is worth its weight in gold. 


In regards to the rules, it is best to stick to the rules as 
written in the books as closely as you can. Your players may 
notice inconsistencies in your rulings if you are to constant 
with the rule of cool, and it also allows players to look up their 
own answers rather than coming to you. 


You absolutely will have to have a few homebrew rules. 
More on that later. 


WHAT IF A PLAYER 
CHARACTER DIES? 


Player character death is a part of dungeons and dragons. 
It is a controversial topic as I have had Dungeon Masters 
allow my PCs to be resurrected at no cost and I felt 
somewhat cheated by this, but I supposed death’s blows can 
be deflected by plot armour. I think this is a personal choice, 
but in my experience, I think it is best to embrace death. 


My players and I have a unique relationship. They believe 
that I am doing my best to murder their characters and they 
just barely squeeze by because their characters are the best. 
In reality, I want their characters to live and continue the tale 
we have created. However, I want them to think I want them 
to die. That being said, if a player dies due to bad numbers or 
not fleeing from a tough fight, you should not allow them to 
succeed by default. If the players want to take your world 
seriously, they have to believe there is consequence to their 
actions and stakes in what they do. A player will have more 
fun if they make a meaningful impact in the world after 
fighting tooth and nail for it, maybe losing an ally along the 
way. Don't forget that the point of dungeons and dragons is to 
tell a story and a Total Party Kill can still result in a great 
story. 


Failure is absolutely and option for the players, which is 
why their personal stories should not be tales of stopping the 
apocalypse. The PC fails to stop Tiamat from taking over? 
That will have more fallout than if the PC did not get to right 
a wrong from their past. 


Your players will need to be reintroduced as new player 
characters however. 


I take inspiration from Mario Kart’s rubber banding in this 
aspect. Any player that dies may return at the average 
(rounded down) level This keeps the extremely keen players 
from playing at level 15 and the players who have busy 
schedules stuck at level 2. 


One of the most important aspects of this style of play is 
encouraging different people to play with each other. Your 
keen players will want to play with the low levels to bring the 


group average up, which benefits your players in the long run. 


This is something you want as the dungeon master as well, 
because it is extremely hard to have a series of encounters 
for a group that is separated by 5 levels. 


Your new PCs will ideally be new characters with new 
stories and new places to explore. Sometimes it is best to let 
stories fade out than to force them along. 


WHAT HOMEBREWING YOU 
WILL NEED TO DO 


The most complicated aspect of the game is the 
progression of time. Some characters may have time 
sensitive missions, players may not get to play for a while and 
not like that their character sat around for months, and the 
players will eventually look into downtime activities. 


You, as the dungeon master, will need to keep track of time 
and it’s progression. The way I manage this is that every 
session starts bright and early in the morning and typically 
ends in the evening. The next session is the next day. How 
many days has it been since we killed X? Well it has been 3 
session since... so 3 days. Your players will appreciate being 
able to answer their own questions or others. 


That is not a concrete rule. I have run sessions where the 
players need to take a few days, or wanted to set up an 
ambush. The most consistent reason is that players want a 
long rest before continuing and I have no reason to say ‘no. 
There are no problems with that, I just keep a note of it in my 
handy DM journal. 


Certain players get certain abilities to do certain things 
which take time, whether it is brewing poisons or crafting 
items. Your players will not want to wait 60 sessions to get a 
basic poison, though. To counteract this, I allow players with 
those abilities to have access to purchasing those items and 
the exclusive shops. They get their benefit and you still 
control time. 


You may have to modify rules that make players keep track 
of too much. I allow my players to get all their hit dice back 
between long rests so they don’t need to research how many 
sessions they have had between theirs to find out their total. I 
have diseases play out over their played sessions rather than 
days. Your player would be very unhappy to contract eye rot 
in one session and then be blind the next time he plays... 


WELL... WHAT ARE THE 
PLAYERS GOING TO DO? 


After a while, I created a job board on a website for my 
players to use to create sessions. Players could hook up 
based on the job they wanted to do and the reward that was 
promised. Over time, my job board has evolved to having 
different jobs for different people, those people becoming 
important story based NPCs and the jobs forwarded their 
agendas. A bounty board was added for players to keep an 
eye out for and mercenary groups had general calls for help. 


This gave the players a framework for their sessions and I, 
in turn, had an idea of what they wanted to do. Before I would 
post a job, I would prepare everything for the mission and 
print it into a folder, so that when a group wanted to attempt 
it, Ihad the whole thing pre-planned and little prep work to 
do. 


In the beginning, I had created rules for Factions for 
players to be individually interested in. Certain missions 
would benefit some factions and put negatives into others. 
The idea behind this would be that the players would form 
groups based on which factions they wanted to align with. 
This plan was scrapped because it had the opposite effect. 
Players would plan on doing a mission and during the 
session, a player would have issues with the plan because it 
did not line up with their goals. I eventually scrapped this 
system and just allowed the players to do what they wanted 
to do. 


One thing that is important to understand is that your 
groups may clique up. You should encourage everyone to play 
together, but groups will naturally like to play together and 
that is alright. The best way to motivate your players outside 
of their story is with gold. I make my world expensive and 
make gold go a long way. I also hand out gold a few pieces at 
the time. You do not want your players to be flush with cash 
where they can hire others to do their bidding. You also don't 
want your rogue to assassinate another PC for their purse... 


Making a big purchase goes a long way for the players as 
they feel like they have earned something. I have watched my 
players pool resources to buy ships, pick pocket each other to 
prevent them from purchasing things, and watched them 
arguing over who should get a bigger cut of the profit. 


Gold gives your players something that you can take from 
them, which hurts, but does not wreck their character. I enjoy 
robbing characters, setting out tolls and putting characters 
into NPC's debt. 


My players have evolved to deal with these problems. 
Healers get into bidding wars to cure diseases between 
sessions, players keep multiple coin purses and they have 
started playing a mini game at the start of every session of 
“how much gold should I bring and how much should I leave 
in the bank?” 


The jobs on the job board also offers various scrolls and 
common to uncommon magic items as rewards next to lump 
sums of cash, which lead to interesting debates about who 
gets what. 


Using these jobs, you are able to interject their story and 
make small amounts of progress or distract them completely. 


Eventually, your players will set up sessions that have 
nothing to do with the job board because now they have 
enough information to find that goblin cave they have been 
searching for or heard rumours of a ship they want to sink. 


DIFFERENT KIND OF PLAYERS 


Due to the nature of the campaign style, you may have 
many types of players. It is a good idea to recognize that the 
players may have different concepts of the game. I added 
many different items to my game. I added factions, a political 
system in turmoil, 7 types of missions you could pick from 
and a whole world to explore. Fortunately for me, I have 
some players that are into that. Several of my players like the 
long story and note taking aspect of dungeons and dragons. 
The other 90% just want to be heroes for a couple hours. The 
most prominent result of this is a few characters carrying 
most of the story, but that is alright. You should not force 
story on any player. You may force the status quo of the world 
as a result of your keen players on everyone, but never make 
your characters follow a path you laid out. 


In my group, I have min maxers who don't care about story, 
role players who don't care for combat, players who want to 
be wacky and players that want to conquer the world. 
Allowing these players to set up their own groups and get into 
shenanigans has been an incredible experience. 


‘THINGS I HAVE LEARNED OVER 
TIME 


My players were very receptive to having a difficulty system 
on the jobs they could take. We have developed a 5-star 
system. 1 star is an RP session with no real danger, 3 stars is 
an average session and a 5 star is an absolute grind. This 
allows players to have more say in what they do, and your 
players won't be upset when they are in the middle of a 
deadly random encounter. 


If you are fortunate enough to have a player with 
experience in Dungeons and Dragons, it is fun to use the 
monster to hit that guy really hard. He understands the 
concept of the game and won't be upset if the dice go against 
him and you explain why you do what you do. He can be a 
great resource to create tension for the newer players. 


My favourite feature that I recommend to anyone running 
this style of game is making dungeon crawls an optional 
adventure. I allow players to find a set of keys that lead to an 
area where they can use the keys and open a dungeon. Those 
players can then do a several session long dungeon crawl to 
gain XP, loot and gear. Handing one key to one player and 
another key to another player has resulted in deals being 
made, items being traded and threats between characters. 


The keys provide a hint as to the theme of the dungeon, 
which the players enjoy guessing at. This system allows the 
min-maxers a combat zone and it allows lower level players a 
place to grind to get levels. You may have to balance the 
dungeons out for the party level, or just make dungeons best 
for certain levels. 


Nothing is better than when the key holder clears the last 
of the dungeon out with a different group that bribed him... 


WHAT MAKES THE GAME WORK 


The game is only as good as the players are invested. As the 
dungeon master, this is your highest priority. I have had 
success getting my characters invested by encouraging them 
to talk outside of table time, starting different group chats for 
different conversations and giving several players pieces to 
the same puzzle. When your players solve something 
together, it creates a bond between them and encourages 
them to play together as they feel like they are an effective 
team. 


Allow players to trade items outside of the game, but don't 
let spell slots be used away from the table. This lets players 
communicate about their goals and encourages them to play 
with people who solve their problems. 


A tip that is a general tip is to let your players have cool 
moments that they are building up to. It is important to 
realize that this setting is a shared setting that the players are 
shaping as well If a player wants to run for office, allow them 
to. If they role play it perfectly and everything lines up, they 
may become the ruler. This will create new dynamics 
between players. The same applies to your chaotic stupid 
player characters who were ripped off by a merchant and 
wants to murder him. Allow him to set up the murder and do 
it, then hunt him down and hang him as a murderer. Does 
your druid keep sneaking into an important place by 
wildshaping into a rat? Eventually that place learns and 
installs a dispel magic checkpoint. Allow the druid to change 
the security system for other players. 


If your player ever misinterprets information or you see 
them giving the wrong information, it is a good idea to let it 
play out. Allow your players to vet each other's information 
and then argue about what they do and don't know. 


Dungeons and Dragons is a game about creating a story. The 
West Marches style of game allows players to create story 
that resembles spaghetti and learn about how their stories 
ran into each other without them realizing. 


HOW MY PLAYERS HAVE 
EVOLVED 


Most of my players had not played Dungeons and Dragon's 
before and this was their first time. Over time and after a few 
characters, their play style had evolved. I think the freedom of 
the open world created some incredible moments. They have 
established a bank system where they can store their money 
and not be at risk of being stolen or looted. There are 
characters who entrust another character with their will so 
their loot can be given to select players upon their death, and 
there are players who encouraged those deaths so they could 
capitalize. There was even a player character, who was so 
very hated by an NPC, that another player character 
requested aid from the NPC and paid for that assistance by 
luring the hated player character into a trap that killed him. 
No players were upset by this and they still tell the story as if 
it happened yesterday. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE AND 
WHAT I HAVE LEARNED FROM 
THEM 


Even though it has been a wildly successful year for my 
campaign, it was not without its faults. It took me far too 
many sessions before I established a player cap for sessions. 
We would have people set up sessions by saying “who can 
play on Sunday at my house?” and then 8 people would show 
up and it would be anarchy. Fun, but anarchy. A player cap 
has kept games to that sweet spot where everyone gets their 
chance to be heard and shine. 


I also made a rookie mistake and placed an artifact within 
reach and trusted my players to not take it. This resulted in a 
flamboyant fighter having the Eye of Vecna in place of his 
own eye. Encounters became simple for his groups and he 
had convinced other players he was a god. This led his player 
character to bullying other players and them not setting up 
sessions with him. His roleplaying was incredible for a self- 
righteous paladin becoming corrupted, but it was too much 
too soon and we agreed to retire his character. 


I have also had the benefit of implementing new systems 
and testing them out. I added factions, hirelings, naval 
combat and different shopping systems. If something doesn't 
work, I can fine tune it to make it better. If it does not work at 
all, I just close the shop and kick them out of town. The 
amount of players this system allows is very forgiving when 
you want to try new things. 


CLOSING TIPS 


Your world should is not as fleshed out as you think it is. 
You may have created a living, lore rich world that you have 
invested hours into, and then your players will ask how the 
plumbing works. The best way to bide your time to figure it 
out is to tell them to look into it. How is there a jungle so 
close to the forest? You should look into that. How did the 
Orcs set up a camp on top of a mountain that was hard for us 
to climb? You should look into that. How does the water flow 
towards a mountain and not away? You should definitely look 
into that. 


If a player comes up with a solution that is a million times 
better than your solution, and you want to explore it, look that 
player dead in the eyes and wiggle your eye brows up and 
down. This creates and incredible illusion that says “you're 
on the right track” but can simply be a “maybe eh?” If it 
works, congratulate your player on being smart and having a 
kindred connection. If there’s a plot hole that kills the theory 
or you don't like it, well you didn't lie. Maybe you were luring 
him into that trap. 


Veterans of the game are used to the story having a 
structure and plan, and the freedom you are providing can be 
daunting. Constantly encourage your players to do what they 
wants. Reward your players for using their imagination to 
achieve goals. You will win them over eventually. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


Dungeons and Dragons is an incredible game and you can 
create a community around it. If you have enough players, 
you should absolutely try to run this style of playing to 
maximize your play time. I have it on good authority to say 
that you will meet great people playing this game that you 
may not have interacted with otherwise, and the system is 
adaptable enough that your friends may bring new friends. 
Take it from me and my 30 new friends in my small Northern 
Alberta town. 


